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of having his powerful rival expand her territories, or of
having a Polish province as his immediate neighbour.
Maria Theresa, for once agreeing with her arch-enemy,
was equally unwilling to see Russia's power increased
in this manner, and France was giving financial assist-
ance to those Polish aristocrats who were opposing
Poniatowski with armed force.

One group of Polish nobles had sent representatives
to Berlin to offer Prince Henry, Frederick's brother, the
coveted throne, but Frederick decided that it would be
unwise to antagonise Catherine by accepting. Henry
therefore refused the offer, and Frederick promised
Catherine that he would support her candidate Ponia-
towski. Frederick as yet said nothing about a possible
partition of Poland, a partition in which he would be
given a share. For the moment, in 1764, he was
satisfied in signing a treaty with Catherine in which
they promised each other mutual support in case of
dangerous Polish disturbances.

Many Polish aristocrats, who objected to Poniatowski,
intrigued against their new King for some years, and in
1768 the discontent of the patriotic Catholic nobles,
united in the so-called Confederation of Bar, became
articulate. They openly rebelled against Poniatowski.
The insurgents were defeated by Catherine, and some
of them fled to northern Turkey. The Russians, follow-
ing in pursuit, rashly attacked several Turkish villages.
As a result, the Sultan, Mustofa III., was furious, and
a war broke out between Turkey and Russia. " You
will be astonished to learn/* Frederick wrote to Voltaic,
" that a war is being waged in Europe in which I ant
not taking part/'

This Turkish-Russian War was mendy one <rf
many stages in Russia's systematic attempt to gain an